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The Oregon Board of Higher BamcatioTi approved a 
revision of its existing budgeting procedure, the rosult of nearly 
two years' nork. The effort was undertaken because of deeply held 
concern about both the adequacy of the resources provided and the 
equity of the distribution of the availsible funds to the several 
institutions. It was determinea that reliance on a student-teacher 
ratio or a cost-per-student basis as an exclusive aeasure for 
allocating/acquiring funds does not assure equity and that a 
line-itein budget neither assures equity nor permits the 
adninistrative flexibility essential to a dytianie institution, A 
lesourcft Allocation/Acquisition. Model was proposed that considers 
separately the sums for each of seven functions^ instruction, 
nonsponsored research, extensioii and public services, libraries and 
museums (academic support), student services, operation and 
maintenance of the physical plant, and general institutional support. 
Implementation of the model and further analysis needs related to it 
are described, (LBH) 
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The Oregon Board of Higher Education, at its January . 
meeting, appiroved a revision of its existing budgeting 
procedure? The revision was the result of nearly t^o years' 
work on the part of representntiven of Oregon state institu- 
lions and the star! of the OfTice of Administration of the 
Oregon Department of Higher Education, who consMered 
the revision of methods by which biennial budgiSt requests 
and annual operating l:^jdgets of the department are devel- 
opeiL The efTort was undertaken because of deeply held 
concern about both the adequacy of the resourcei; pro- 
vided and the equity of the distribution of the available 
funds to the several institutions. 

In requesting and allocating funds under traditional 
policies, the universines, colleges, atid the Oregon Ins^titute 
of Tcchnoiogy received !^fixed^^ amounts for general ad- 
miristratiun and for physical plartt operation and main- 
tenance. These allocations were based on a senes of 
specific decisions over the years. Changes were individually 
justified and determined. For the ^Wariable^' or student- 
related costs (instruction, libraries, student services), allo- 
cations were based on enrollment estirnates by level of 
student. The amount allocated for each fulNime equiva- 
lent upper-division student was 125 percent of that for 
each lower-division student and the amount for each grad- 
uate student was twice that for a lower-division student. 

This somewhat oversimplified version of the allocation 
process is sufficient to identify four major elements of 
concern: 

L There is no external standard against which to meas- 
ure the adequacy of the funds provided. 

2, Administrators at institutions with a large proportion 
of part-time students believe that the reliance on ''fulUirrte 
equivalent students'* as the basis for budget allocations 
may underestimate the costs that should be incurred in 
. serving part-time students, 



3. Administrators at insti£ufions with higher than aver- 
age proportions of lower-division m gradyate stBdeiats 
question the allocation judimeiit that ratios of LOO' 
(lower-division), L25 (upper-division), and 2.00 (grad- 
uate) reflect cost differences realistically, 

4. Some administrators question whether ^'average'' 
funding adequately reflects the costs of thfe inix ©f aica- 
demic progfams at particiiiaf institutions, 

h Tim InformMmn Pmblem 

Budgetiiig for higher education 5s complex because the 
Institutions engage hi an array of activities which gre not 
performed in precisely the same way on miy mo campases. 
There aru even differences in the way two c&ssts that ara 
nominaMy the same are taught m a single campus. Thet^ 
Bfe fundamental disagreements about the purposss of 
higher educatiofi and a dearth of objecUVe rngastires of 
workloads, outcomes, mi products tiiat chanstsrizc ir^stU 
tutional activity. 

Many measures are used^ student credit hoiirs, degrees 
awarded, faculty contact hours, percentage of ^classroom 
utilization, student4^aeher ratios, and rhamy more. But 
there is litUe agreement on definitid^^s or the jneatstag of 
the calculations based on the measures. Student'teacher 
ratios (such as fifteen otudenti to one prcfesaor) are some- 
times used to argue for a higher ratio ^reduced staffing) or 
a lower ratio (increased staffing) oh the assumption that 
the student-teachef rati© affecis the quality of instruction, 
However, there is disagreemenl about that assurnption and 
there is m objectively established ratio that is accej,^ted 
both by the academic community and the eKternal agencies 
that review institution budgets. SimUarly, although there 
in a widely-held consensus about what constitutes m ttu- 
Jent credit hour; there is no univeirsally-agTecd objectivs 
definition of this unit of workload measurement. 
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loth critics and friends of higher Bducation have- de- 
piored the llack of reliable nieasures of productivity. Much 
effort has been and is being invested in rer^ponding to the 
calls for ''accountability.** Oni response was the establish- 
ment in 1968 by the Western Interstate Commission for 
Higher EducMiM (Vi/ICHE) of a 'VManagemen^i Informa- 
tion Systems*' project to seek Bgrcsement aniong the .nicm- 
ber states on data drSrviiwm and other measMrement 
standards that might faciiiitate Interinsititutional compari- 
som. The WICHE effort has mm become the National 
Center for Higher Educailion Mmmg^mem. Systems 
(NCHEMS), which is funded prmmiy by contract with 
the National InstHiite of EducatiDn and by foundationt 
grants. 

NCHEMS pmduced Siiaveral uscM tools in the effort 
ta impro'Ve fiscal '/nanagerneoit off higher education, includ- 
ing a Data Elemem Dictionary that rediices some ©rthe 
amWguitks of defiinition. Olilier developments ,are a Pro- 
gram Classification Struciiure iihst emphasizes the need for 
tfiore consisle'rtt allocatioii' of eKpenditures to carefulfy 
defined ptograpi eategories, and a procedere for analysis 
of fac^Uy actmtks. to permit more aceurate allocation of 
faculty salaries to prograniiS. There is also a Resource 
Hequlrements Prediction Model (computerized) that faciU 
itates budget estimates based on a series of assumptions 
aboMt program changes, emroTSment changes, changes in 
stiideirit-teacher ratios, and others. 

Smermsliiuiionml Exichange Mf nrmmiian 

A significant current development of NCHEMS is the 
Information Exchatnge Program (lEF) which is teed on 
the forcgD-iing: modiels, adapted to prodtJce informaiion 

. about program £(3^s\ts in ^^/ormat lhait; facllitales compaifi- 
sons of costs by functlaK' and by discipline within tie 
instructiofi functioB. More than 300 institMtions aire in 
varying slager* of implementing the lEP. The eiTort re- 
quires changes in accounting and reportteg systems that 
cannot be a'ccomp^ished quickly. Th/e lElF Ite bcra applied 
to the 1974-75) budgets for the Ctegcn eoll^ges and urn- 
versiiiiie^^ mi Oregon Instityite oT Technotogy. There are 
s&m^ apparent discrepancies in the data rcpo-rted but these 
expected to be correctied in the 1975-76 and sub- 

" sequent TEP analyses. Oregoin^s communiiy collegers ^re 
atep prcparsng to ifnplenienit the lEP. 

Tie fca! budpt-making benefit of the lEP exercise 
should be eKpCTienced when theris ace enough other in- 
stitutions foliowing the lEP procedures that we may select 
those with characteristics similar to ours for "infofmation 
exchange/' Then we will have an external basis of coin- 
parison which can, be used in lieu of an absolute standard. 

Fot ttwi time being (that is in bunding the 1977-79 
budget requesi), it is possible to approximate Ih© lEP 



procedure by using the results of an lEP-like exchange 
of data relating to the instruction function among several 
state universities. These data are available for 1973*74, 
Detailed information about teaching loads in each aca- 
demic discipline, by level of course and by level ^6f student, 
is available for a representative sample of these institutions. 
The data exchange provides average salaries of ranked 
faculty and average distributions of rank. These data 
appear to provide an external comparison, which may 
have some utility as a standard. 

The Limits of ''ModeUng'^ 

It is oUcn convenient to adopt mathematical Matements 
as a basis for describing humiin organizations and their 
management processes. Making the statements in mathe- 
matical terms sometimes facilitates understaiiding and 
experimentation. 

Student-teacher ratios (S-TR) such as 1:1 or 50:1 
describe quite different educational organizadons with a 
common measure (Mark Hopkins, his log, and one stu- 
dent vj. an overworked faculty in an underfunded institu • 
Lion), Such a mathematical formula tells only part of the 
story, of course, but it provides a beginning. 

A. TheEtmmmt^ofaModel 

Similarly, acres of campus per campus grounds main- 
tenance employee, or library books per student or degree 
pfogram, cm percentage of laboratory utilization describe 
other charaeterisiics. Whan these are put together with 
ojber workload and quality indicators, one can establish 
mathemntical formulas that can be ussd to develop a 
budget that will fund an finstitution as defined by certain 
criieria. For example, the budget model could be siriiply 
S% per fall term student. The budget niodd can be much 
more complicated, inctading a series of measUT^s and 
associated unit costs. Xrndeed, equity among Institutions 
lends to require compMcatioii so that rml differences .are 
reflecfed in the modeL There are differences in cost by 
level of course or by level off stadfent (graduale \m under- 
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graduate). Research universities hi^ve oblig;aU.ons thai may 
not be characterisdc of colleges. 

There are three usual elemenls ini a budget model: a 
resource nieasurement, a workload measure, and a, dDlIar 
standard. If we know how mainy credit hours of kvrcr 
division Spanish are taught, how man ; credit km-n of 
lower division Spanish bw taught by the avfe^rage teacher, 
and what the average pay of Spanish teachers is (or should 
be), it is no great mathemalical trkk to determine whm 
the budget for teaching lower division Spanvlsh mighl Imu 

B* Th& Ro le of Ju dgmeM 

Tt must be recognted, however, that judgmient enters 
mto each of these deterniiBations. ''Lower dlvisiion 
Spanish'' sounds like an objectively described, measurable 
categor>' of credit hours but certainly the credit hours are 
noit uniform. Even in the same class, studcntf> require 
difrereKit announts of instructional help. '■Credit hourfi 
taught by the average te/ici^isr" is easily determined but the 
model=maker has a wide range of choice in deciding what 
universe to use in calculating m average. Tlie alternatives 
include: lower diviision Spanish teachers; aU Spanish 
teachers; all niodern languagfe teachers at one institution; 
at state system institutions; at public insHitutioTO. There 
are others. The point is that ithe choiQe miade al this point 
will have a substantial iiBpact on the etTccfc of fhe modeK 
The same range of choice wotild a\pply in piclung an 
average salary to include in b modrL 

A budget mod'el appears ito be objective. Clearly, how- 
aver, its dements rest m ctiiotces from mmf alternait:ives„ 
To the extent that tlte workload and resousrce nnea\suTes 
are rcpresmtativa of mmiiiy and the donar sitamdaffd U 
, truly a smndard, the iiniodlel wilf produce results that are 
'helpful. Thiere aire t%vo kinds of standardfi thM are pre- 
ferred: a^ objective standard (that estsblishes oin the basis 
of scientilic e%pe;rime;ntat5oni whait ought m be a r^ormal 
rate of prodtuctivity and cost) ; and m external or compara- 
tive standard (based on the prodtrctlyky and coisis 
characteristic of other ^imil^ar institMiofiis). A third, 
histoTical; .standard k often used' but it assumes Ihiat an 
institution's peist mim of prodyc^ivity and cost ought ao be 
inaintained. That assumplto h rarely valid, althoegii! it is 
ujisfu! to a modehnaker in the absence of an objective 
or an ex»terna! standard. 

A mvodel is a human construct. It can be chai^ged easily 
by substituting differ«nit co^pon^nts or staedards. Using 
^'tull-tim© equivalent students'' i,B sbucfpt n^odcl produces 
a differed result Irom using ''hearf-couet stoden;is/' For 
'parllicdar funGtions^ fulUtiim&^ of headcount or a combtRa- 
tion (or soime other measure ^ may M more representative. 
The ^'statidard*' to be applied in a model can be changed. 

s^udent^eacher ratio of 17 to i cm be changed b^ 
competem authority to 15 t^ 1 or 20 to 1. The basis for 
mch at change may imtuitiofi or td|ystmefit to a pre- 



determined budget limit, or, more appropriately. It will' 
result from an e?chaustive analysis of essential or clesirable 
characteristics. A change may be warranted by a study of 
the characteristics observed efsewhere. These observations 
indkatfi that a model represents a series of judgments, and 
the qmUj aif those Judgments determines the utility of the 
nnodel, 

ijf. SpecificMtipns for a Resource 
AU&catmnf Acqumtion Model 

The state interinsdtutional Committee on -Resourca 
.ALllocation/Acquishicm (CORA/A) spent some twenty 
miontlhs reviewing the opfions available when constructing 
u. bioidget mode! for Oregon colleges, universities, and the 
O'regon Institute of Technology. The model described 
billow is, in large measure, a result of the committee's 
delibtcratiaiis. 

Specificatiions may take many forms for the preparation 
of requests for (and allDcatioTi of) the sums needed for 
finandeg the irisiitutians in a state system of higher educa- 
tion. The mou time-honored set of specifications requires 
detailed identificadon of each position, each item of 
equipment, each item of suipply. and any other object of 
expenditure. In more recent years, there has been less 
insistence on, such 'liffic-itfem'' review mA gre<iter reliance 
on a '■cost-per-s'tudcnit" modtl The *-Gor>l-per-student" 
approach tends to give greait credteoce to current levels of 
^ondinf and is ^'fstiudGnt-diri^eiT],;' despiltc the faict that sig- 
nificana functions o'i a Ciolllege oir liniYeisity aire essential 
to society hnt are nol! diicctiy related to llm inu^infoerr of 
studeffits oin a caiBpus. For e^iiaitnple, Itbfi miaiinllemMce of 
BM adequate library is influiertced. oioly to ai liniitDd e^^tent 
by tie number of stod<ents; h is more sitronigly aifliected by 
the number of disclplme:s for which an: liiHtitytPon is the 
iinslfuctional and' reso-nrch ag^emt. 

In %\v& Oregon, Siiate System of Higher Education 
(OSSHE), each Insttouition lias b different %0. of currlcular 
and fescarcli respomibiilisics and a dlffereni clientele. In 
deviling B basis for requesting or allocatinig funds; for the 
inst/itiatiom, a uwihM h needed m identily the necessar^ 
resoufces m ways wli/i|h equitably reflect differences in 
instiwlonrf missinn, in^rltmional si|e,5insftutional com- 
plexi'iy, and Insiitutlo^ia! locatiora.. J J 

The Committee m Resource Al^ation/Acqiiiisitiofi 
concSuded that rellaece m a studenl-iv^achei/ ration or a 
cosl'per-Btodeitt basis as mm exclusive measure for alio- 
cating/acquiringf unds does not assure equity and that a 
line-Item budget neffher tssyres equity nor permits the 
administrative ffOTblitj^ that is essential for a dynmnic 
institiation. AGCordistgly, COEAy'^A proposed that in alio- 
cailng/aaqulmg tads tor OSSHE imtitutionSj the sums 
required shguW be deierMryed sepafately for each of i&ven 
functions: iMrucfcio/s, notrsposiioreii research, extenston 
and public scrWces, libraries a^d museums (academic supN 
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port), student services, apcration and maintenance of the 
physical plant, and general instilution support. 

The specifications for a mathematical model for deier- 
mining the sums required must thus call for the addifJan 
. of the sums determined for each of seven ^'funcilon;' for- 
miulas. One of the seven (exiension and public service) k 
not readily susceptible of deierminiition by formula; ac- 
cordingly, extension and public service needs will be de« 
termined on an essentially rmeHtem basis. The remaining 
six modeh are described below. 

A* The instrurtion F€irmula 

By far, the iargest proportion of the expenditures at in-^ 
ststutions of £he Oregon Slate System of Higher Education 
is devoted to tlie provision of instruction of students. The 
very nature of hsgher edueailon assumes that each faculty 
mennber is expected to engage in schQlarly activities in 
support of the tcd^dilng responsibility and such activity is 
so treated in the 'instruction*' specification. Following are 
seven separate elements' in the instruction specifications. 

» fmirucfian per se: the time of faculty rncmbcrs spent 
in teaching and in preparing for teaching, in the classroom 
or the laboratory, in the field, or as academic advisers to 
students. 

• Coordirmtum of instruaion: the work of departmenit 
and division chairmen, deans, and various otheir officers of 
instruction. - . 

* A dministrative \tnd clerical support: nonacademic 
personnel involved in provision of services in support of 
the instruction activity, which would include typing and 
business managemcfit. 

« Technical mtppprl: nonticademic personnel providing 
technica! assistance such as eqiuipment oiaintein;anc:e md 
construction an^l laboratory asslstEince. 

« Staff devetnpment md in-service f/mi/n/ing: cixpenses of 
enhancing the experi/cnce and kmowikjdge of instruction 
pcrMinneL such as at/tendance at woirkshops, seiminars and 
professional meetings, 

♦ Services and suppUes: iielcphonics, diiplicatifig, mail- 
ing, chemica*ls, spccimeins, computer services a^d other 
supplies and scrvkes. 

• Other: replaccmenit and new equipment may be josfi- 
fied by 5.cpafatcly established procedures; payroll assess- 
ments and staff beniefit costs will be deti£rmined as required 
by budget instruttiDns. 

Tlie components of the model foir ii .^ruction and non- 
sponsored research may be expressed in the foilowang 
formulas. 

1 , Instnactiftn per Thiree-tcrnii siudcnl crcdM hours 
per ftwo-digit) HEGIS discipline aind level of coyrse foit 
low'^f division snd upper diivision courses and by Ibvel of 



graduate student ( doctoral candidate; other postbaccalasa-^ 
reaie) for courses tffke-n. 

Average student credit hours taught by the average FTE 
faeu!.y member in the sanite categories in the information 
exchanged among selected public universities:^ 
Average annual salary of faculty members in each disci- 
pline as calculated from the data exchange group plus in- 
formation separately collected about average salaries for 
graduate assista'nts, modified for the colleges and the 
Oregon Institute of Technology to reflect existing salary 
differentials. 

2= Instructional coordinEtlon. The funding of the aca- 
demic staff positions required for administration of de- 
paftmenis, divisions, schools and colleges is detdbuned as 
a sum proportional to the amount produced by the 
structional faculty salary model. Ten percent is deemeal 
appropriate. 

3. Technical support. This includes stores clerks, equip- 
ment m:aintcnance personnel, etc., to be determined as one 
position for each ten facuhy members, funded at the salary* 
of a Laboratory Techniciatt^ 3 (Step 2): $8,580. (In pre- 
parinp 1977-1979 budget requests, updated salary rates. 
wfM be used.) 

4. Adi^nfmstrative and ckrical support- The allowaacc 
is one FTE per five FTE faculty, funded at me salary of a 
Secretary 3 (Step 2). $6,396. 

5. Staff deYelopment and ln-S4^r¥ice training* An allow- 
ance IS made that is equal to 2 percent of the instruictional 
faculty salary aimount at the un/iverslties and 2.25 perce/nt 
of the salaries at. the colleges and Oregon Institute of Tech- 
nology. This difTerentlal is proposed to reflect dilTeiences 
in the salary bases of the two groups. 

6. Servleefi and supplies. Although needs for services 
and supplies tend to vary by diseypline, the variances are 
not highly significant m total Consequently, it is proposed 
to provide an allowance for services and supplier cqyal to 
10 percent of the amdunt provided for instructionai sal- 
aries. If saluiy lisanges occrr at a rate different from that 
applying to services and supplies prices, a charige in the 
percentage allowance is warranted, 

7. Equipment, This is determined in accord with pro- 
cedurfes involving replacement schedules and. individual 
determination for items having a replacement cost In 
excess of 51,000. The sum of the equipment requests is 
expected to equal 7 percent of the instruction aqulpiriant 
inventory. 

8. Summer sessions. This item should be separately 
determined, 

* 1973-74 data by disoipline and level of course or student will 
be extraiMDUttd aceordinf to 1975 data by discipline. The data piies- 
endy u^d are ffom University of Colorado, Indiana tJniversjfy, 
University of Michiian, Michigan State University, Uiiivigmity of 
Missouri, Ohio Slate , Jniversity, and the tJnivirsiiy of Washington. 
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9/. I^rcshcild suppoii. If necessary, a minimum level of 
siapport for the instruction function should be identified, 

B,. M&nsfHmmred Re$mrch Formutn 

The Biodel vvill provide ! percent of the instruction 
budget as a resource fior the suppoft of nonsponsored tb- 
searclh m iht colleges and Oregon Institute of Technology, 
Poc the universities, a wtal percentage equal to that of the 
'"General Fund" sofppori of research at a representative 
sampk of Mniversiries will be used |4 percent), 

C Amfiemic Smpp^ri Formula (Libraries, Audio* 

The proposed foormla is based in large measure on the 
W^shiirigton Buiget Analysis System tor Lihramsr The 
Washingtun fr^TOuIa is intended to provide a method for 
dcterminirig a ^'threshold adequacf" for acadiemic library 
collections. Tbe model for the acidemic support functioo 
has the followini icle-menis: 

« A libren,r iresDiyiifces foTinyla which vAm into account 
both enrollfneinit and! program lacLors. 

© A library siaffinig formula. 

« A niinflfiimmi rate for acqisisitfoo aimd; a ^maximun^i rate 
for deletf/OKi of ho A holdings. 

• A method for corti;puting bi/rifdini/g and other opera- 
tioml costs. 

-'• A fornuila to determrne fiiiiinding the audio-visual 
services needs, 

• A method for deterinining museium support. 
1. Hie Ulirary? resDurce formulai* 

a. 85,000 volu.!BCs as a baste or as an opc^iing dEj 

coltectten.. 

b: ICK) vdium'es per FTE faarity, 
15 voluiimes per FTE stud/ent. 

d. 350 v/oliumes per bachelor or associate proffam. 
(Only orae ai(Di^ance is permitted if both degrees ate of- 
fere«! 'm the siaiiTiie program.) 

e. 4000' volunjres per master's program wh'em no 
doctorate is oflfeired. 

f . 3,000 volumes per master's program wftea a doc* 

to rate 4s offered^ 

g. 25>0O0i ^votames per doctorate.- progre/m. 

h. A mintawm ac^:jalsMi0n rate of 5 percen/t of for- 
niu!a holdin/gs, m. 5 p^mm of actual holdi/ngs, wliichever 
is greater. 

. 1 . A w^e&f at il^ellM. toctor of 2 percent per year 
ol actual haWinfs. 

j. The colt alb^iwance per volume vylll be determined 
by tha chalrmaxS/ of the Inwinstiiutional libraffy council 
based on averages of combined sefials and boolk expendi- 
tures in fiscal 1974 adjusted for infllation. (For 1974- 

^^Xi^tfmTivelo^d an iiitcrinstftutioriaS committee in the 
state of Washington, 
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75 the numbers would have been $18.45 for the univer- 
sities and $17;37 for the colleges,)' ^ 
Deinitiisns of ferms wsed in libraiy resourct fonoula. 

Voluiiie. A volume is a physical unit of any printed, 
lypewritteo, handwritten, mimeographed, or processed 
work contained In one binding or portfolio, hardhound or 
/paperbound, which has been classified, catalogued and/or 
otherwise prepared for use. Includes bound periodical 
volumes and government documents that have been classic 
fied and catalogued, counting as a volume such niatefial as 
is contained in binding or portfolio. One reel of microfilm 
or five micro-cards or microfiche are reported es a volume. 

Items mi included m a volurae. 

m Government documents not meeting definiUon of a 

volu^ifie. 

® College and university catalogues. 
« Fragmentary or loose map collections. 

Fam/phlets, clippings, unbound newspapefs, loo^e 
TOosIc scores, paintings, prints, phonograph records, and 
tape recordings, 

^ Educational curricular materials, imch as school 
texts, curriculum guides, kits and laboratory materials, 
film strips, records, units of study, ciccuktlng periodical 
collections for student teachers, bookiackets, pictures, and 
others which are not catalogued or accessed or otherwise 
meet the definition of a volume. , 

« Telephone books, trade catalogues and other epheni' 
era! materials. 

Itaiiis ineiuded m a volume, 

# Prints or plates in portfolio. 

# Copies of theses which are retained. 
© Material meeting the definition of a volume which is 

housed in an archive^ and educational reference material 
or audio-visual reference books which meet the defiiiition 
of a volume but which happen to be housed in a curricular 
laboratory or an audio^visual section, 

« Juvenile books if they are catalogued or accessed. 

# Bound volumes of newspapers. 

FTE faculQ^. Includes aft academic personnel^ excuiive 
of those employed in sponsored research or statewide puto^ 
lie services. f 

PTE student tlie sum of credit hours estimated to be 
produced in fall, winter, aid spring terms, divided by 
forty-flva, 

Associiite program. Those recognized in a listing of pro- 
grams prepared by the office of academic affairs. For alli 
degree programs, She office of academic affairs wil! group 
program, where appropriate, to avoid proliferation or 
duplicatioti of volumes ' degree programs. 

BflAtta "fft^mk. Those recognized In a listing of pro- 
l^ams pre pared by the office af academic -affairs. 
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Masfer's program. Those recogsiizcd in a listing of pro- 
grams prepared by the oflice of academic afTairs. 

Doctorate program. Those rccQgnized by the office of 
academic atTairs as requiring an individual library collec- 
tion in the formula, after coffisultaUon with the institulioii 
and the chairman of the interinstiuuional library counciL 

2. The stafl^ng fonmila* 

a. Sg K + S + ,5 M + 2D 

600 

Sg ^ Total staff generated includes adrninistra- 
tion, technical services and public services 
personnel made up of faculty, classified^ 
and FTE student employees. 

K The constant or minimum is ten staff 
members (representing a minimum viable 
staff for a library). 

S ^ Four-term cumulative student headcount.^ 

M ^ Niimber of master's degree programs. 

O ^ Number of doctoral programs. 

b. The following staffing ratio is used: 

F (academic/faculty) + C (classified) -j S (stu- 
dent) ^ (Sg total staff) 

F ^ .25 Sg. 

C - ,50 Sg, 

S - .25 Sg, 

Sg ^ Staff generated by formula. 

The salary allocation for academic/faculty staff will be 
funded at an average salary based on the data exchanged 
with thejelected public universities, ^ 

The salary allocation for classified staff %vill be funded 
at the second; step of administrative assistant classification. 

The salary allocation for student staff will be funded at 
the second step of the clerical assistant classification. 

3. Binding formula* The binding budget is directly re- 
lated to the acquisition budget. The budget for binding is 
dietermined by multiplying the acquisition budget by 8,5 
percent. 

4. Services and supplies formulbi. The budget for general 
services and supplies, including travel* v^iH be 5 percent of 
the acquisition^ staffing, and binding budget. 

5. Cooperative programi formula. For development, 
implementation; and maintenance of cooperative pur- 
chases, networks and systemwide computer development, 
an allocation amounting to 1 percent of the systemwide 
budget for libraries will be made available to the chairman 
of the interinstitutional library council for allocation on 
advice of the counciL , 

'The sum of the number of students anrolled in each of four 
eonsecutivg aGademic quarters (fall, wlntef, sprlni, and lummer). 



6. Other in^tmctlonnl support formula (such as audio- 
wisual, etc*) The budget allowance will be 2 percent of the 
Hnstruutiorial budget as calculated by the instruction for- 
mula, 

7. Equipment. This will be determined in accord with 
pracedures involving replacement schedules and individual 
determination for lUim having a replacement cost in ex- 
cess of SUOOO. 

8. Museum support. Support for museums will be deter- 
mined individually on a line-item basis, 

D* The StUfient Services M odel 
This function includes! 

• Student administrative Siervices 

Admissions and records 

Student information systems 
« Student financial aids administration 
« Placement (not ijicludirig career planning) 

• Student personnel programs (such as advising) 

• Foreign student programs 

9 Programs for special populations 
9 Student union support. 

A special committee of student services officers devel- 
oped data >to ideritify 1974-75 expenditures and workloads 
associated with the foregoing services. Analysis of the data 
revealed such wide variations in the nature and scope of 
the activities and costs at the several institutions that there 
appeared to be no set of historical standards that could be 
equitably applied. However, If the programs for student 
union support are budgeted on a line-item basis, the expend- 
Mturcs for liia remaining student services fall into a three- 
part pattern when measured against other expenditures. 

The student services budget model includes: 

1, Programs for special populations at 12 percent of 
(3), below, 

2, Educational activities support on a stepped-formula 
basis (S5 each for first 5,000 four-term cumulative head- 
count students; $3 for next 1,000; and $1 thereafter). 

3, Support for other student services at 5,5 percent of 
the instruction budget plus auxiliary activities operations 
t iess debt service:) multiplied by the ratio of four-term 
cumulative headcount to four-term FTE students. ^ 

The data exchange with selected public universities for 
1975-76 may provide a comparative (external) standard 
for the function as a whole. At the sajne time a standard- 
ized set of budget accounts will permit comparisons among 
Oregon colleges and universities; 

E, The Operation nnd Maintenance of the 
Physical Plant Model 

The model for the operation and maintenance of the 
physicar plant is based principally upon the Washingtoti 
model The model as proposed is designed^ to genefate 
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gmv.T financinl requirements including expendiiurcs re- 
covered through indirect cost credits. However, service 
credits are to be considered as add-ons to the modeI= 
generated requirements. The following components are in- 
cluded in the model for operation and maintenance of the 
physical plant, 

• A formula allosvance for building maintenonce. ^ 

• A formula allowance for plant rehabilitation and re- 
modeling. 

• A farmula allowance for janitorial services, 

• A formula allowance for grounds maintenance, 

• Separoteiy negotiated institutional requirements for 
campus security. 

• Separately negotiated institutional requirements for 
utilities. 

« A formula allnwance for maintenance of utility dis-- 
tribution systems. 

• A formula allowance for campus delivery service. 

• A formula allowance for the administration of 
physical plant. 

L Biiilding mainjenaiice formula* The Washington 
model requires the following information for building 
maintenance: 

• Cunent replacement cost of each building. 

• Buildings classified into one of three types of con- 
struclion - - wood-frame, masonry- wood, masonry. 

• The percentage of each building that is air-condi- 
tioned. 

• The percentage of each building that is funded by the 
education and general accounts. 

Current replacement cost will be based upon the con- 
troller's oflfce building valuation reports. Office of facilities 
phinning sfafi will assist in determining the classification 
by construction type and percentage of the building that is 
air-conditioned. Facilities planning staff will also deter- 
mine the percentage of each building that is funded by the 
education and genera! services accounts. The model gen- 
erates budget allo'ivances lor regular building maintenance 
plus a special allnwance for air conditioning, 
a. 

.0175. 

b, 
,0130. 

c. Replacement cost of masonry buildings X ,01 10, 

d. Allowance for air-conditioning is replacement 
cost of building X percent air-conditioned X .0015. 

2. Plant rchahliitatlun and remodollng formula. To fund 
major rehabilitation and remodeling needs not met through 
the building maintenance formula, an additional amount 
should be phwided for rehabilitation and reinodcling proj- 
ects, costing in excess of $2,500. Since major remodeling 
appears in the capital construction budget, a relatively 
small mnount is proposed here: 10 percent of the building 
maintenance formula. 



Replacement losi of wood4rame buildings X 
Replacement cosr of masonry-wood buildings X 



3, Janitorial services formulas. The Washington model 
requires square footage for each building which would be 
determined by office of facilities planning staff. 

a. Staffing, The model allows 1.00 FTE for janitors 
for each 20,000 square feet of buildings and 1 .00 FTE for 
svindow-washers for each 350,000 square feet. In addition, 
therj is a, proposed allowance of ,15 of the staff require- 
ments for supervisory and leave requirements. The for- 
mula-generated FTE is muhiplied by the annual rate of a 
Custodial Worker 2 at the second step of the pay range. 

Sq. Ft. of Buildings X 1-15 



20,000 Sq, Ft, 

+ 

Sq. Ft. of Buildings X ITS 
"TOOOO'Sq, Ft, 

Full-time equivalent staff required (FTE) 

FTE X Custodial Worker 2 annual salary (second step) 

b. Supplies* An allowance for janitorial supplies is 
calculated by multiplying $525 (1974-75 base adjusted for 
future years by an inflation factor) by the FTE staff re- 
quired, 

c. Equipment, TTiis Is determined in accord with 
other prccedures, involving replacement schedules and in-^ 
dividual determination for items having a replacement cost 
in excess of $1 ,000. 

4, Gi'oiinds maintenance forinules. The 'Washington 
model calls for the campus and grounds area to be classi- 
fied into four categories and provides FTE allowances as 
foltosvs: 

FTE A Uowance 
1.00 FTE for each 4 acres 
1 .00 PTE for each 8 acres ^ ^ 
LOO FTE for each 16 acres 
1.00 FTE for each 32 acres. " 
Office of facilities planning staff will assist in making the 
determination as ^o the number of acres in each category. 



Category 

Very High Intensity 
High Intensity 
Medium Intensity 
Low intensity 



a. Staffing. The FTE allowances .generated by the 
above formula will be multiplied by .15 for supervisory 
and leave requirements. The formula-generated FTE will 
be multiplied by the annual rate for a Groundskeeper 2 at 
the second step in the range. 



NOTE: Statistica! tables depicting the seven elements 
In the instruction specificanon described in this^ 
paper are available from NACUBO on request. Write 
w: Editor, Professional File, NACUBO, One Dupont 
Circle, Suite 510, Washingtoh, D.C. 20036. 
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(1) Acres of Very High jruensity X 1-15 

+ 

(2) Acres of High Intensity X 1.15 

8 

(3) Acres of Medi um Inten sity X M5 

+ ' . ■ 

(4) Acres of Lo w Intensity X 1^15 

™ 32 

FulMime staff required (FTE) 

FTE X Groundskeeper 2 annual salary at second 

step annuai budget allowance. 
' b. SuppHes, The model allows $2,000 per FTE 
groundskeeper as a basis for supplies for grounds main- 
tenance and proposes to have equipment generated by a 
separate calculation, 

c. Equipment, This is determined in accord with 
other procedures. Involving replacement schedules and in- 
dividual determination for items having a replacement cost 
in excess of $1,000, 

5, Campus security. Allowances for campus security will 
be separately calculated for each institution. 

6, Utilities, Because of the uniqueness of institutional 
utility facilities and the uncertainty of energy prices and 
supply, separately calculated institutional allowances are 
propased for utilities and the operation of utility-gen- 
erating facilities. It is proposed that the WashingtCfi allow- 
ance for the maintenance of the utility distribuiion system 
(10 percent of the building maintenance allowance) be 
applied. 

7, Campus delivery service fomiula* Campus delivery 
service allowances will be generated by a formula using 
$20 (adjusted for inflation in future periods) per stafl 
headcount (academic, classified, student). 

Staff headcount X $20 ^ delivery service allowance. 

8, Physical plant administration formyla. An allowance 
of 15 percent of formula-generated allowances (not in- 
cluding utilities or campus security) is proposed for physi- 
cal plant administration. Including planning and stores 
activities. 

F, The Generiil InsiiiuUon Support Model 

'^General Institution Support*' includes the executive 
management, fiscal operations, personnel, logistical sup^ 
port, and similar administrative services, It would be pref- 
erable to have an externa! or absolute standard for the 
function (or for its several component activities), It is ex- 
pected that the data exchange for 197^-76 will begin to 
provide some external data but there may be difficulty in 
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identifying the workload components. Concurfently, a 
siandardized'^ set of .budget accounts is% pe ' developed 
that would facilitate comparisons among Oregon state col- 
leges and universities. The model for general institution 
support includes the following components: 

• A line-item allocation to meet assessments by other 
state agencies. 

• A two-part variable cost allocation based on dollars 
expended and the average headcount of students and staff, 

• A basic level of funding for the colleges and Oregnii 
Institute of Technology. 

1 . Assessment.?, Special assessments will be budgeted at 
an estimated cost in accord with executive department in- 
structions, 

a. State restoration fund (self-Insurance). 

b. State purchasing. 

c. Personnel Division. 

2. A two-part variable costs formula. At least t^o fac- 
tors affect general institution support expense — the num- 
ber of dollars expended and the number of persons served 
or directed. The relative proportion of impact is unclear- 
"Dollars expended'' for this formuW includes all edwation 
and general services, auxiliary activity, and operating ac- 
count expenditures. It should also include statewide serv- 
ices until a revised budget system for the statewide services 
includes an appfopriate charge for the **general institiition 
support'* provided to them. 

a. Sixty percent of the sum generated by the formula 
should be based on the number of dollars expended (as 
defined above). ^ 

b. Forty percent of the sum generated should ba 
based on the average four-term headcount of students and 
staff, 

3. Ba^ funding for colleges and Oregon Insfitati ol 
Technoiogy. This was initially established at $200,000 per 
yean It is anticipated that the data exchange will ulti- 
mately provide an external comparison for the function as 
a whole. I 

IV, Implementation of the Modml 

It is no small task to implement the collectiori of the 
basic data and to Bubject the data to the compiitationi 
anticipated in the Resource Allocation/ Acquisition Model 
described above. That task, howeverj is neither the begin- 
ning nor the end of the effort that is required. The begin- 
ning is really the continuing development and valldlation of 
speciflcations for the model; the end is in the detarmination 
of how to apply tfie model to a particular set of flicaU aca- 
demic and political circumstances, 

A* Development and ValidMion of Model 
Specificttiions 

The work of CORA/ A in achiiivlng a substantiil level 
of current consensus about the specifications of a budget 
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model is important but far Ifom conclusive. The mode! 
consists of many sepyate elements and standards. The 
choices that have been made are bdieved to be reasonable 
and logical, given present levels of information availability 
and of understanding of tha relationships among t)bjec= 
lives, workload, outcomes, and Tcsource needs. It is certam 
' that availability of more relevant data and clearer under^ 
standing of input/output relationships will warrant change 
in the model specifications. . . 

B, Applying the Resource AUocalion/ Acquisition 
Model (RA/ AM) 
The change of budgeting frotti the present procedures to 
reliance on a functional model of the type represejited by 
the RA/AM will raise nunierous questions of fundamental 
significance to the institutions of the state system. 

L Maintenaficc of flexibility of adoilntoation. The 
model proposes that the total budget of an institution be 
requested on the basis of individual calculations relating to 
each function and academic program. However, the model 
generates recommended sums based on a standard or aver^ 
age. At one institution at a particular time in its existence 
it may be desired lo emphasize library development, or to 
improve student services, or to improve the quality of a 
particular academic program. The use of a budget model 
in no way should be permitted to bar the exercise of ad^ 
ministrative judgment (within the limits of law and board 
policy) in the internal management of the institution. Each 
institution is a dynamic entity. Its vitality and its distinctive 
character would be destroyed ~ reduced to lifeless medU 
Qcrlty — were the institution to be required to expend 
funds in precise reLntion to the elements in a static mathe- 
matical modeh 

2, The model m a goal, It has long been observed that 
expenditures in support of department of higher education 
institutions arc significantly below the average per^student 
expenditures of similar Institutions elsewhere. The 
RA/AM 'indicates that such difTersnces are substantial. 
The determination of the state of Oregon to expand the 
opportunities for postsecon iary education in the 1960s is 
to be applauded. Given the fiscal resources of the state, the 

^ support given to institutions of the department of higher 
education has been substantial. 

Now the state looks forward to an extended period of 
relatively stable enrollment — a period of managed equi- 
librium. Such a period clearly offers the state the oppor- 
tunity to establish the model as a goal. It is unlikely that 
. the resources of the state will permit achieving the goal in' 
a single step but steady progress toward that end is a 
reasonable objective. 

3. Maintenance of curreiit levels of support* In propos- 
ing a more sensitive allocation/acquisition model, 
CORA/A has been eoncerned lest Implementation of the 
model result in the increase of the funds made available to 



one institution at the expense of another. It is not antici^ 
pated that in the foreseeable future there could be a set of 
circumstances in which such^a result could occur. In im^ 
plemcnting the RA/AM it is intended, that there be no , 
reduction in the financial resources availabie to. any of the 
institutions, - ^ 

Avoidance of reductions in expenditure does not imply, 
however, that present proportional relationships amonf 
the institutions will remain ^unchanged. The formula may 
indicate that one or more institutions happen to be more 
seriously underfunded th^n others. It is a matter of unanini'^ 
ity in the CORA/A that relieving the distress of one 
institution ought not be achieved at the direct "expense of 
the others. - 

4. If the mode! is partially fundrf — Fiscal resources of 
the state may require that appropriations fund only a por- 
tion of the amount warranted by the RA/AM, Should this 
occur, it is intended that allocations by the board to the 
institutions would be based on a principle of proportional 
ity. Example: Assume that Institution A is currently 
funded at 80 percent of the amount warranted by the 
model and Institution B at 90 percent. To the extent per^ 
mitted by additional funding, both institutions would be 
advanced but Institution A would increase (measured by 
percervlii^e) at twice the rate of institution B, The process, 
when applied to six or seven institutions, will be mathe^ 
matically more complicated than this simplified descrip^ 
tion suggests. However, equity in the allocation of funds 
acquired as a result of the use of a model depends upon 
establishment of this principle. 

F. The VnfiniBhed Business of CORA/ A 

This report has described a Resource AUocation/Acqui- 
sition Model in positive terms. The model incorporates a 
large number of specific recommendations on which 
CORA/A's agreement is quite tentative. The various for- 
mulas include a mix of comparative, historical, and quasK 
obiective standards. The model is strongly believed to be 
a significant improvement on the former set of budget 
procedures (providing a more sophisticated reflection of 
institutional differences). It is equally clear to the com- 
mittee that the present modei should be viewed as a viable 
-tool but also as one which is subject to lignifiqant improve- 
jnent. It is the intent that CORA/A will continue in exist- 
ence as a focal pomt for staR review of the adequacy and 
propriety of the RA/AM and as the primary agent for 
identifying the elements of the model most in need of addi» 
tional analysis and development* 

A. Further As^sU nnd Development of 
SpeeifimihnMandSiandarda 

The following recitation of issues might be called a pre- 
liminary agenda. It is indicative rather than exhaustiva. 
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1 . Replacement of Ihe '*his(oricaI" standards. The for- 
mulas for the student services and general institution sup- 
port functions are based on presumed historical (actual) 
standards. But '^what is'' is not necessarily "what oGght to 
he'' CCFRA/A needs ro continue to press in both these 
functions for the development of. either a cotiiparative 
(external) or an objective standard. 

2. Replacement of "Une-item" etemeiits in the model. 

For a variety of reasons (and in the absence of identifiable 
standards), the mo^c! assumes that some expenditures will 
simply be proposed after analysis of the individual budget 
items (such as salaries and suppiics). Campus security, 
utilities, and museums fall in this category. Although de- 
velopment of formulas to apply to such elements bf the 
model is difficult, CORA/A ought to^continue to seek av 
less arbitrary approach to the budgeting for these activ- 
ities. 

3. Replaceiiient of ''dependent variables," Throughout 
the model, there are formula elements and standards that 
depend on quantities that are previously determined by 
formula. Technica! support of the instruction function, for 
example, is deemed to have a direct relationship to the 
number of instructional faculty. This assumption has some 
basis in fact but it may be preferable to find a more direct 
measure of the work to be performed by the technical sup- 
port stafL It is necessary at this point only to emphasize 
that there arc many dependent variables in the model and 
CORA/A must seek to redefine the clementG and stan- 
dards in the formulas for such activities, 

4. Validation of the '-coiiventions" used In applying the 
model, in applying the model to the data, the board's staff 
necessarily adopted a methodology in utilizing the data- 
For example, the office of academic affairs has determined 
a unit value of doctoral programs for purposes of deter- 
mining library book allowances. CORA/A should review 
the choices made. There are numerous other similar de- 
cisions that the staff has made. These are documented but 
they also need thorough review and validation at least by 
CORA/A, if not by the board. 

5. Validation of data souFCes, CORA/A has been 
deeply involved in identifying the data to be used in apply- 



ing the RA/AM. It has agreed, for example, to the use of 
the data provided as a result of the dat^ exchanged among 
selected public universities in determining the level of sup- 
port forjhe instruction function. At some fuiure^time, it 
n^'^y be more appropriate for the model to rely on data 
produced by the lEP from NCHEMS. Such decisions 
should be recommended by or concurred in by CORAM, 
■ . ^^'^ ' 

6, Deveiopnicnt of additional formulas. 

ai-^Wff^Hctions carried out at the University of Ore- 
gon (Ud) Health Sciences Center arc quite different from 
those of the other institutions. Although there are apparent 
simi.iarlties, CORA/A has not concluded that the RA/AMj 
in its present form, could be applied at the UO Health 
Sciences Center. ^ ^ ' 

b. The application of RA/AM to the. Oregon Instil 
tuto of Technology poses a number of serious questions 
that may require substantial modification of the model 

c. When the education find general accounts budj^'ts 
are provided for in the model, it will be appropriate for 
CORA/A to address the budgets for the statewide public 
services and, perhaps, for the auxiliary activities. 

d piiraisai of the Edncntion Effeci aj the Model 

The Resource Allocation/ Acquisition Model has been 
developed in response to very real concerns about the 
propriety of present procedures. The essentia! expressed 
concerns are that the present proeedures provide neither 
^adequate support of academic pre ams nor an equitable 
apportionment of the available .funds. In a more junda- 
menta! sense, the concern is about the adequacy of the 
educational experience provided for students at institu- 
tions of the department of higher education. The RA/AM 
Will not, of itself, change that educational experience. The 
model may, however, have profound indirect effects, 

CORA/A will have a continued responsibility to review 
those efTects. CORA/A will necessarily review the budgets 
proposed as a result of applying the model to assess its 
impact on institutions and the functions and activities 
within institutions. This responsibility will require keen 
sensitivity to academic reality and the relationibips of 
budgets to the educational objectives of the institutions. 
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Robert L. Ellis, Febniary 1973, 

The Governing Hoard's Role in Risk Man- 
agement and fnhiranCe for Higher Ed- 
iication. Conimittee on Insurance ^ and 
Risk Management, March 1973. 

Making the Most of histitutional^Resonrces, 
Thomas E, Tellefsen, April 1973. 

Techniques for improving Cash Manage- 
ment, Ronal'd G. Lykins, ApriJ 1973. 

Accoiihting Principles and Financial State- 
ments, Daniel ^D. Robinson, May 1973. 

Negotiation, Administratioii, and Measure- 
ment of Food Service Contracts in Higher 
. Education. H. Donald Scott, May 1973. 

The National Labor Relations Act and 
Higher Education: Prospects and^ Prob- 
hnis, Robert E, Doherty, June 1973. 

The University Treasurer's I^epori Can Make 

' Sense Witliout \A bandoning. Fund A c- 
counting or Stewat<dship, Williar^ M, 
Wilkinsom June / 

Dynamics of Higher Ediication in Times of 
Change, Cfiallenge, Dumke, Ch^ek, Mil- 
let t, Brewster, Haywood, July 1973. 
Ohl Assumptions and- New JJncertainties in 
the Planning Process, James I, Doi, July 
1973, 

ProgranV'Review and Evaluation in the Busi- 
ness and FiNancial Area, Wilbur K. Pier- 
porit, July 1973, 

Court aitd Campiis-Striking a New Balance, 
Robert M, 0*Neil, August 1973. ' 

Universities as Management Arenas, Donald 
Walker, August 1973. 

The Business Officer's Rph in Solving the 
Admissions 'Problem, Robert "H. Barnett, 
September 1973. 

Mtmagement Planning: innovation on Cam- 
pm, Stephen S= J, Hall, Ociober 1973,^ , 

The Business Officer as karnpus Environ- 
mentaliSt, C. Ray Varley, October. 1973. 

Equal Employment Opporttmity on Campus:" 
A Case Study of the University of Pitts- 
fei/rff//, Edward J. Blakely, December 1973. 

A Comprehensiye Personne! System for Col- 
leges and Unii'ersities, Vwm R. Houghton, 
January 1974, 



The .Management of Change in W^/ier 
" 'iication, Glen R. Driscoll, February 1974. 
Management Reportitig: Who Really Needs 

Wimti Jerry Dermer. March 1974. 
What's So Speciul ALwut Higher EJ^fCfi- 
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Financial Reporting in Colleges and Umver- 
' shies in 197L Har\^ey Sherer, May 1974. 

fix Reform and the .Voluntary Support # 
American Colleges, Shfildon E. Siembach, • 

" jline 1974. j ^ , . ^ 

Indhect Costs: A Problefn in Comfnimi^-^ 
tion. Subcommittee oh Government Cost- 
ing Policies, COGR, July 1974. 

National Comniisston on the Financing of 
Post-secondary Edncatian: An Analysis, 
. ^ Rankin; Jenny, Green, King, Kaludis, 
September 1974, 

On Living with Anditors, Max A. Binkley, 
October 1974. 

Organizing a Higher Education Institution 
for Effective ManagemeiU, Cleveland L. 

" Dennardj November 1974. - 

Suggestions for Achieving the Ohjectives of 
College and University Service Depart- 
rnents, Reed Andrae, November 1974, 

Instructional Casting at Chip Wesleyan, 
Keith W. Mathews, December 1974. 

Inflation in the 'Higher Ediwation indtistry, 

f G. Richard Wynn, January^' 1975, , 

Cooperative Ventu^ of Colleges and Uni- 
versities: The Ciirrent Tax Law DWelop^ 
meats, Bruce R. Hopkins, January 197.5, 

Educational Policy Analysis^A Long Way 
to Go, John A, Btelec, March 1975. 

Cost-Benefii Analysis in Nontraditional Ed- 
ucation, Charles A. ParkeT, April 197,5. 

A Cash Management Model, WWmm W. 
Boyies, May 1975. 

Analysis 'and Inierpretation of Financial 
Data, Daniel D. Robjnson, June 1975:^ 

Management ^ Data Base Development, 
Robert L, Dan, July, 1975. 

External Forces Affecting Higher 'Education, 
Stephen K, Bailey, August 1971 

On the Managcmetit of People, John D. il. 
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Resource Management and Fihancial Equili' 
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Meetingi the Demand for Accountability, 
Clarence Sgh^ps, March 1976. 
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